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reason because they are covertly theoreti- 
cal egotists and overtly practical egotists, 
cannot elevate themselves into an insight 
into this system ; if a conclusion is drawn 
from the system that its author has an 
evil heart, and if again from this evil- 
heartedness of the author the conclusion is 
drawn that the system is false ; then argu- 
ments are of no avail; for those who make 
these assertions know very well that they 
are not true, and they have quite different 
reasons for uttering them than because 
they believed them. The system bothers 
them little enough ; but the author may, 
perhaps, have stated on other occasions 
things which do not please them, and may, 
perhaps — God knows, how or where ! — bo 
in their way. Now such persons are per- 
fectly in conformity with their mode of 
thinking, and it would be an idle under- 
taking to attempt to rid them of their na- 



ture. But if thousands and thousands 
who know not a word of the Science of 
Knowledge, nor have occasion to know a 
word of it, who are neither Jews nor Pa- 
gans, neither aristocrats nor democrats, 
neither Kantians of the old or of the 
modern Bchool, or of any school, and who 
even are not originals — who might have a 
grudge against the author of the Science 
of Knowledge, because he took away from 
them the original ideas which they, have 
just prepared for the public — if such men 
hastily take hold of these charges, and 
repeat and repeat them again without any 
apparent interest, other than that they 
might appear well instructed regarding the 
secrets of the latest literature ; then it 
may, indeed, be hoped that for their own 
Bakes they will take our prayer into con- 
sideration, and reflect upon what they wish 
to say before they say it. 



INTRODUCTION TO IDEALISM. 

[Prom cue German of Schilling. Translated by Tom Davidsos.] 



I. — IDEA OF TRANSCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. All knowing is based upon the agree- 
ment of an objective with a subjective. 
For we know only the true, and truth is 
universally held to be the agreement of 
representations with their objects. 

2. The sum of all that is purely object- 
ive in our knowledge we may call Nature ; 
while the sum of all that is subjective may 
be designated the Ego, or Intelligence. 
These two concepts are mutually opposed. 
Intelligence is originally conceived as that 
which solely represents — Nature as that 
which is merely capable of representation ; 
the former as the conscious — the latter as 
the unconscious. There is, moreover, 
necessary in all knowledge a mutual agree- 
ment of the two — the conscious and the 
unconscious per se. The problem is to 
explain this agreement. 

3. In knowledge itself, in my knowing, 
objective and subjective are so united that 
it is impossible to say to which of the two 
the priority belongs. There is here no 
first and no second — the two are contem- 



poraneous and one. In my efforts to ex- 
plain this identity, I must first have it un- 
done. In order to explain it, inasmuch as 
nothing else is given me as a principle of 
explanation beyond these two factors of 
knowledge, I must of necessity place the 
one before the other — set out from the one 
in order from it to arrive at the other. 
From which of the two I am to set out is 
not determined by the problem. 

4. There are, therefore, only two cases 
possible : 

A. Either the objective is made the first, 
and the question comes to be how a subject- 
ive agreeing with it is svperinductd. 

The idea of the subjective is not Con- 
tained in the idea of the objective ; they 
rather mutually exclude each other. Tho 
subjective, therefore, must be superinduced 
upon the objective. It forms no part of 
the conception of Nature that there should 
be something intelligent to represent it. 
Nature, to all appearance, would exist 
even were there nothing to represent it. 
The problem may therefore likewise be ex- 
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pressed thus: How is the Intelligent su- 
perinduced upon Nature? or, How comes 
Nature to be represented ? 

The problem assumes Nature, or the ob- 
jective, as first. It is, therefore, mani- 
festly, a problem of natural science, which 
does the same. That natural science really, 
and without knowing it, approximates, at 
least, to the solution of this problem can 
be shown here only briefly. 

If all knowledge has, as it were, two 
poles, which mutually suppose and de- 
mand each other, they must reciprocally 
be objects of search in all sciences. 
There must, therefore, of necessity, be 
two fundamental sciences ; and it must 
be impossible to set out from the one pole 
without being driven to the other. The 
necessary tendency of all natural science, 
therefore, is to pass from Nature to the 
intelligent. This, and this alone, lies at 
the bottom of the effort to bring theory 
into natural phenomena. The final per- 
fection of natural science would be the 
complete mentalization of all the laws of 
Nature into laws of thought. The phe- 
nomena, that is, the material, must vanish 
entirely, and leave only the laws — that is, 
the formal. Hence it is that the more the 
accordance with law is manifested in Na- 
ture itself, the more the wrappage disap- 
pears — the phenomena themselves become 
more mental, and at last entirely cease. 
Optical phenomena are nothing more than 
a geometry whose lines are drawn through 
the light ; and even this light itself is of 
doubtful materiality. In the phenomena 
of magnetism all trace of matter has al- 
ready disappeared, and of those of gravita- 
tion ; which even physical philosophers 
believed could be attributed only to direct 
spiritual influence, there remains nothing 
but the law, whose action on a large scale 
is the mechanism of the heavenly motions. 
The complete theory of Nature would be 
that whereby the whole of Mature should 
be resolved into an intelligence. The 
dead and unconscious products of Nature 
are only unsuccessful attempts of Nature 
to reflect itself, and dead Nature, so-called, 
is merely an unripe Intelligence ; hence in 
its phenomena the intelligent character 
peers through, though yet unconsciously. 



Its highest aim, namely, that of becoming 
completely self-objective, Nature reaches 
only in its highest and last reflection, 
which is nothing else than man, or, more 
generally, what we call reason, by means 
of which Nature turns completely back 
upon itself, and by which is manifested 
that Nature is originally identical with 
what in us is known as intelligent and con- 
scious. 

This may perhaps suffice to prove that 
natural science has a necessary tendency 
to render Nature intelligent. By this very 
tendency it is that it becomes natural phil- 
osophy, which is one of the two necessary 
fundamental sciences of philosophy. 

B. Or the subjective is made the first, 
and the problem is, how an objective is 
superinduced agreeing with it- 
It all knowledge is based upon the 
agreement of these two, then the task of 
explaining this agreement is plainly the 
highest for all knowledge ; and if, as is 
generally admitted, philosophy is the 
highest and loftiest of all sciences, it is 
certainly the main task of philosophy. 

But the problem demands only the ex- 
planation of that agreement generally, and 
leaves it entirely undecided where the ex- 
planation shall begin, what it shall make its 
first, and what its second. Moreover, as the 
two opposites are mutually necessary to 
each other, the result of the operation 
must be the same, from whichever point it 
sets out. 

To make the objective the first, and de- 
rive the subjective from it, is, as has just 
been shown, the task of natural philoso- 
phy. 

If, therefore, there is a transcendental 
philosophy, the only course .that remains 
for it is the opposite one, namely : to set 
out from the subjective as the first and the 
absolute, and deduce the origin of the ob- 
jective from it. 

Into these two possible directions of 
philosophy, therefore, natural and tran- 
scendental philosophy have separated 
themselves; and if all philosophy must 
have for its aim to make either an Intelli- 
gence out of Nature or a Nature out of In- 
telligence, then transcendental philosophy, 
to which the latter ta3k belongs, is the 
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other necessary fundamental scienoe of 
philosophy. 

II. — COROLLARIES. 

In the foregoing we have not only de- 
duced the idea of transcendental philoso- 
phy, but have also afforded the reader a 
glance into the whole system of philoso- 
phy, composed, as has been shown, of two 
principal sciences, which, though opposed 
in principle and direction, are counter- 
parts and complements of each other. Not 
the whole system of philosophy, but only 
one of the principal sciences of it, is to 
be here discussed, and, in the first place, 
to be more clearly characterized in accord- 
ance with the idea already deduced. 

1. If, for transcendental philosophy, the 
subjective is the starting point, the only 
ground of all reality, and the sole princi- 
ple of explanation for everything else, it 
necessarily begins with universal doubt 
regarding the reality of the objective. 

As the natural philosopher, wholly in- 
tent upon the objective, seeks, above all 
things, to exclude every admixture of the 
subjective from his knowledge, so, on the 
other hand, the transcendental philoso- 
pher seeks nothing so much as the entire 
exclusion of the objective from the purely 
subjective principle of knowledge. The 
instrument of separation is absolute scep- 
ticism — not that half-scepticism which is 
directed merely against the vulgar preju- 
dices of mankind and never sees the 
foundation — but a thorough-going scepti- 
cism, which aims not at individual preju- 
dices, but at the fundamental prejudice, 
with which all others must stand or fall. 
For over and above the artificial and con- 
ventional prejudices of man, there are 
others of far deeper origin, which have 
been placed in him, not by art or educa- 
tion, but by Nature itself, and which 
pass with all other men, except the philos- 
opher, as the principles of knowledge, and 
with the mere self-thinker as the test of 
all truth. 

The one fundamental prejudice to which 
all others are reducible, is this : that there 
are things outside of us ; an opinion which, 
while it rests neither on proofs nor on con- 
clusions (for there is not a single irrefra- 
11* 



gable proof of it), and yet cannot be up- 
rooted by any opposite proof (naturam 
furcd expellas, tamen usque redibit), lays 
claim to immediato certainty ; whereas, 
inasmuch as it refers to something quite 
different from us — yea, opposed to us — 
and of which there is no evidence how it 
can come into immediate consciousness, it 
must be regarded as nothing more than a 
prejudice — a natural and original one, to 
be sure, but nevertheless a prejudice. 

The contradiction lying in the fact that 
a conclusion which in its nature cannot 
be immediately certain, is, nevertheless, 
blindly and without grounds, accepted as 
such, cannot be solved by transcendental 
philosophy, except on the assumption that 
this conclusion is implicitly, and in a 
manner hitherto not manifest, not found- 
ed upon, but identical, and one and the 
same with an affirmation which is immedi- 
ately certain ; and to demonstrate this 
identity will really be the task of tran- 
scendental philosophy. 

2. Now, even for the ordinary use of 
reason, there is nothing immediately cer- 
tain except the affirmation 1 am, which, as 
it loses all meaning outside of immediate 
consciousness, is the most individual of 
all truths, and the absolute prejudice, 
which must be assumed if anything else 
is to be made certain. The affirmation 
There are things outside of us, will there- 
fore be certain for the transcendental phil- 
osopher, only through its identity with the 
affirmation I am, and its certainty will be 
only equal to the certainty of the affirma- 
tion from which it derives it. 

According to this view, transcendental 
knowledge would be distinguished from 
ordinary knowledge in two particulars. 

First — That for it the certainty of the 
existence of external objects is a mere pre- 
judice, which it oversteps, in order to find 
the grounds of it. (It can never be the 
business of the transcendental philosopher 
to prove the existence of things in them- 
selves, but only to show that it is a natu- 
ral and necessary prejudice to assume ex- 
ternal objects as real.) 

Second — That the two affirmations, I am 
and There are things outside of me, which 
in the ordinary consciousness run together, 
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are, in the former, separated and the one 
placed before the other, with a view to 
demonstrate as a fact their identity, and 
that immediate connection which in the 
other is only felt. By the act of this sep- 
aration, when it is complete, the philoso- 
pher transports himself to the transcend- 
ental point of Tiew, which is by no means 
a natural, but an artificial one. 

3. If, for the transcendental philosopher, 
the subjective alone has original reality, 
he will also make the subjective alone in 
knowledge directly his object ; the object- 
ive will only become an object indirectly 
to him, and, whereas, in ordinary know- 
ledge, knowledge itself — the act of know- 
ing — vanishes in the object, in transcend- 
ental knowledge, on the contrary, the 
object, as such, will vanish in the act of 
knowing. Transcendental knowledge is a 
knowledge of knowing, in so far as it is 
purely subjective. 

Thus, for example, in intuition, it is only 
the objective that reaches the ordinary 
■consciousness ; the act of intuition itself 
is lost in the object ; whereas the tran- 
scendental mode of intuition rather gets 
• only a glimpse of the object of intuition 
•through the act. Ordinary thought, there- 
fore, is a mechanism in which ideas pre- 
vail, without, however, being distinguished 
as ideas ; whereas transcendental thought 
interrupts this mechanism, and in becom- 
ing conscious of the idea as an act, rises 
to the idea of the idea. In ordinary ac- 
tion, the acting itself is forgotten in the 
object of the action ; philosophizing is 
also an action, but not an action only. It 
is likewise a continued self-intuition in 
this action. 

The nature of the transcendental mode 
of thought consists, therefore, generally 
in this : that, in it, that which in all other 
thinking, knewing, or acting escapes the 
consciousness, and is absolutely non-ob- 
jective, is bronght into consciousness, and 
becomes objective ; in short, it consists in 
a continuous act of becoming an object to 
itself on the part ef the subjective. 

The transcendental art will therefore 
consist in a readiness to maintain one's 
§elf continuously in this duplicity of think- 
ing and acting. 



III. — PRELIMINARY ARRANflEKENT OF TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

This arrangement is preliminary, inas- 
much as the principles of arrangement can 
be arrived at only in the science itself. 

We return to the idea of scienee. 

Transcendental philosophy has to ex- 
plain how knowledge is possible at all, 
supposing that the subjective in it is as- 
sumed as the chief or first element. 

It is not, therefore, any single part, or 
any particular object of knowledge, but 
knowledge itself, and knowledge generally, 
that it takes for its object. 

Now all knowledge is reducible to ctr- 
tain original convictions or original fore- 
judgments; these different convictions 1 
transcendental philosophy must reduce to- 
one original conviction ; this one, from 
which all others are derived, is expressed 
in the first principle of this philosophy, 
and the task of finding such is no other 
than that of finding the absolutely certain, 
by which all other certainty is arrived at. 

The arrangement of transcendental phil- 
osophy itself is determined by those origi- 
nal convictions, whose validity it asserts. 
Those convictions must, in the first place, 
be sought in the common understanding. 
If, therefore, we fall back upon the stand- 
point of the ordinary view, we find the 
following convictions deeply engraven in 
the human understanding : 

A. That there not only exists outside of 
us a world of things independent of us, 
but also that our representations agree 
with them in such- a manner that there is 
nothing else in the things beyond what 
they present to us. The necessity which 
prevails in our objective representations is 
explained by saying that the things are 
unalterably determined, and that, by this 
determination of the things, our ideas 
are also indirectly determined. By this 
first and most original conviction, the first 
problem of the philosophy is determined, 
viz. : to explain how representations can 
absolutely agree with objects existing alto- 
gether independently of them. Since it is 
upon the assumption that things are exactly 
as we represent them — that we certainly, 
therefore, know things as they are in 
themselves— that the possibility of all ex- 
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perience rests, (for what would experience 
be, and where would physios, for example, 
wander to, but for the supposition of the 
absolute identity of being and seeming?) 
the solution of this problem is identical 
with theoretical philosophy, which has to 
examine the possibility of experience. 

B. The second equally original convic- 
tion is, that ideas which spring up in us 
freely and without necessity are capable 
of passing from the world of thought into 
the real world, and of arriving at objective 
reality. 

This conviction stands in opposition to 
the first. According to the first, it is as- 
sumed that objects are unalterably determ- 
ined, and our ideas by them ; according 
to the other, that objects are alterable, 
and that, too, by the causality of ideas in 
us. According to the first, there takes 
place a transition from the real world into 
the world of ideas, or a determining of 
ideas by something objective ; according 
to the second, a transition from the world 
of ideas into the real world, or a determ- 
ining of the objective by a (freely pro- 
duced) idea in us. 

By this second conviction, a second 
problem is determined, viz. : how, by 
something merely thought, an objective is 
alterable, so as completely to correspond 
with that something thought. 

Since upon this assumption the possibil- 
ity of all free action rests, the solution of 
this problem is practical philosophy. 

C. But with these two problems we find 
ourselves involved in a contradiction. Ac- 
cording to B, there is demanded the do- 
minion of thought (the ideal) over the 
world of sense; but how is this conceiv- 
able, if (according to A) the idea, in its 
origin, is already only the slave of the ob- 
jective ? On the other hand, if the real 
world is something quite independent of 
us, and in accordance with which, as their 
pattern, our ideas must shape themselves 
(by A), then it is inconceivable how the 
real world, on the other hand, can shape 
itself after ideas in us (by B). In a word, 
in the theoretical certainty we lose the 
practical ; in the practical we lose the the- 
oretical. It is impossible that there 



should be at once truth in our knowledge 
and reality in our volition. 

This contradiction must be solved, if 
there is to be a philosophy at all ; and the 
solution of this problem, or the answering 
of the question : How can ideas be con- 
ceived as shaping themselves according to 
objects, and at the same time objects as 
shaping themselves to ideas ? — is not the 
first, but the highest, task of transcendental 
philosophy. 

It is not difficult to see that this problem 
is not to be solved either in theoretical or in 
practical philosophy, but in a higher one, 
which is the connecting link between the 
two, neither theoretical nor practical, but 
both at once. 

How at once the objective world con- 
forms itself to ideas in us, and ideas in us 
conform themselves to the objective world, 
it is impossible to conceive, unless there 
exists, between the two worlds — the ideal 
and the real — a preestablished harmonv. 
But this preestablished harmony itself is 
not conceivable, unless the activity, 
whereby the objective world is produced, 
is originally identical with that which dis- 
plays itself in volition, and vice versa. 

Now it is undoubtedly a productive ac- 
tivity that displays itself in volition ; all 
free action is productive and productive 
only with consciousness. If, then, we 
suppose, since the two activities are one 
only in their principle, that the same ac- 
tivity which is productive with conscious- 
ness in free action, is productive without 
consciousness in the production of the 
world, this preestablished harmony is a 
reality, and the contradiction is solved. 

If we suppose that all this is really the 
case, then that original identity of the ac- 
tivity, which is busy in the production of 
the world, with that which displays itself 
in volition, will exhibit itself in the pro- 
ductions of the former, and these will 
necessarily appear ns the productions of 
an activity at once conscious and uncon- 
scious. 

Nature, as a whole, no less than in its 
different productions, will, of necessity, 
appear as a work produced with conscious- 
ness, and, at the same time, as a pvoJuc- 
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tion of the blindest mechanism. It is the 
result of purpose, without being demon- 
strable as such. The philosophy of the 
aims of Nature, or teleology, is therefore 
the required point of union between theo- 
retical and practical philosophy. 

D. Hitherto, we haTe postulated only in 
general terms the identity of the uncon- 
scious activity, which has produced Na- 
ture, and the conscious activity, which 
exhibits itself in volition, without having 
decided where the principle of this activ- 
ity lies — whether in Nature or in us. 

Now, the system of knowledge can be 
regarded as complete only when it reverts 
to its principle. Transcendental philoso- 
phy, therefore, could be complete only 
when that identity— the highest solution 
of its whole problem — could be demon- 
strated in its principle, the Ego. 

It is therefore postulated that, in the 
subjective — in the consciousness itself — 
that activity, at once conscious and un- 
conscious, can be shown. 

Such an activity can be no other than 
the ccsthetic, and every work of art can be 
conceived only as the product of such. 
The ideal work of art and the real world 
of objects are therefore products of one 
and the same activity ; the meeting of the 
two (the conscious and the unconscious) 
without consciousness, gives the real — with 
consciousness, the aesthetic world. 

The objective world is only the primal, 
still unconscious, poetry of the mind ; the 
universal orgamim of philosophy, the key- 
stone of its whole arch, is the philosophy 
of art. 

IV. — ORGAN OF TRANSCENDENTAL .PHILOSOPHY. 

1. The only immediate object of tran- 
scendental consideration is the subjective 
(II.); the only organ for philosophizing 
in this manner is the inner sense, and its 
object is such that, unlike that of mathe- 
matics, it can never become the object of 
external intuition. The object of mathe- 
mati«s, to be sure, exists as little outside 
of knowledge, as that of philosophy. The 
whole existence of mathematics rests on 
intuition j it exists, therefore, only in in- 
tuition; and thii intuition itself is an ex- 



ternal one. In addition to this, the math- 
ematician never has to deal immediately 
with the intuition — the construction itself — 
but only with the thing constructed, which, 
of course, can be exhibited outwardly ; 
whereas the philosopher looks only at the 
act of construction itself, whieh is purely 
an internal one. 

2. Moreover, the objects of the tran- 
scendental philosopher have no existence, 
except in so far as they are freely pro- 
duced. Nothing can compel to this pro- 
duction, any more than the external de- 
scribing of a figure can compel one to 
regard it internally. Just as the existence 
of a mathematical figure rests on the outer 
sense, so the whole reality of a philoso- 
phical idea rests upon the inner sense. 
The whole object of this philosophy is no 
other than the action of Intelligence ac- 
cording to fixed laws. This action can be 
conceived only by means of a peculiar, 
direct, inner intuition, and this again is 
possible only by production. But this is 
not enough. In philosophizing, one is not 
only the object considered, but always at the 
same time the subject considering. To the 
understanding of philosophy, therefore, 
there are two conditions indispensable : 
first, that the philosopher shall be engaged 
in a continuous internal activity, in a con- 
tinuous production of those primal actions 
of the intelligence; second, that he shall 
be engaged in continuous reflection upon 
the productive action ; — in a word, that he 
shall be at once the contemplated (produ- 
cing) and the contemplating. 

3. By this continuous duplicity of pro 
duction and intuition, that must becom 
an object which is otherwise reflected by 
nothing. It cannot be shown here, but 
will be shown in the sequel, that this 
becoming-reflected on the part of the 
absolutely unconscious and non-objective, 
is possible only by an aesthetic act of the 
imagination. Meanwhile, so much is plain 
from what has already been proved, that 
all philosophy is productive. Philosophy, 
therefore, no less than art, rests upon the 
productive faculty, and the difference be- 
tween the two, upon the different direction 
of the productive power. For whereas 
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production in art is directed outward, in 
order to reflect the unconscious by pro- 
ducts, philosophical production is directed 
immediately inward, in order to reflect it 
in intellectual intuition. The real sense 
by which this kind of philosophy must be 
grasped, is therefore the aesthetic sense, 
and hence it is that the philosophy of art 
is the true organum of philosophy ( III.) 

Out of the vulgar reality there are only 
two means of exit — poetry, which trans- 
ports us into an ideal world, and philoso- 
phy, which makes the real world vanish 
before us. It is not plain why the sense 
for philosophy should be more generally 
diffused than that for poetry, especially 
among that class of men, who, whether by 
memory-work (nothing destroys more di- 
rectly the productive) or by dead specula- 
tion (ruinous to all imaginative power), 
have completely lost the {esthetic organ. 

4. It is unnecessary to occupy time with 
common-places about the sense of truth, 
and about utter unconcern in regard to 
results, although it might be asked, what 
other conviction can yet be sacred to him 
who lays hands upon the most certain of 
all — that there are things outside of us? 
We may rather take one glance more at the 
so-called claims of the common under- 
standing. 



The common understanding in matters 
of philosophy has no claims whatsoever, 
except those which every object of exam- 
ination has, viz., to be completely explain- 
ed. 

It is not, therefore, any part of our busi- 
ness to prove that what it considers true, 
is true, but only to exhibit the unavoidable 
character of its illusions. This implies 
that the objective world belongs only to 
the necessary limitations which render 
self-consciousness (which is I) possible; 
it is enough for the common understand- 
ing, if from this view again the necessity 
of its view is derived. 

For this purpose it is necessary, not only 
that the inner works of the mental activity 
should be laid open, and the mechanism of 
necessary ideas revealed, but also that it 
should be shown by what peculiarity of 
our nature it is, that what has reality only 
in our intuition, is reflected to us as some- 
thing existing outside of us. 

As natural science produces idealism 
out of realism, by mentalizing the laws of 
Nature into laws of intelligence, or super- 
inducing the formal upon the material 
(I.), so transcendental philosophy pro- 
duces realism out of idealism, by mate- 
rializing the laws of Nature, or introducing 
the material into the formal. 



GENESIS. 

By A. Bbonson Alcott. 

" God is the constant and immutable Good; the world is Good in a state of becoming, and the 
human 6oul is that in and by which the Good in the world is consummated." — Plato. 



I. VESTIGES. 

Behmen, the subtilest thinker on Genesis 
since Plato, conceives that Nature fell from 
its original oneness by fault of Lucifer 
before man rose physically from its ruins ; 
and moreover, that his present existence, 
being the struggle to recover from Nature's 
lapse, is embarrassed with double difficul- 
ties by deflection from rectitude on his 
part. We think it needs no Lucifer other 
than mankind collectively conspiring, to 
account for Nature'! mishaps, or Man's. 
Since, assuming man to be Nature's knees- 



tor, and Nature man's ruins rather, himself 
is the impediment he seeks to remove; 
and, moreover, conceiving Nature as cor- 
responding in large — or macrocosmically — 
to his intents, for whatsoever embarrass- 
ments he finds therein, himself, and nore 
other, takes the blame. Eldest of crea- 
tures, and progenitor of all below him, 
personally one and imperishable in essence, 
it follows that if debased forms appear in 
Nature, it must be consequent on Man's de- 
generacy prior to their genesis. And it is 
only as he lapses out of his integrity, by 



